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The Pronunciation of Greek 


By Cuauncey E. Fincu 
Saint Louis University 


It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the feasi- 
bility of employing Modern Greek pronunciation in 
classes in Classical Greek. There are, of course, many 
arguments which can be advanced in favor of retaining 
the traditional system, but my own feeling is that these 
are not as strong as the arguments for the modern 
system. 

One claim often made for the traditional system is 
that it is easier for the student, since each character 
(with the exception of gamma) has one phonetic value 
which it retains in all positions, whereas the modern 
system requires a variation in the pronunciation of 
several characters, depending on the nature of the pre- 
ceding or following sound. This variation does doubtless 
make the modern system a little more difficult, but 
not much more so, since it is controlled by definite 
rules, which can be memorized in a short time. Some 
features of the modern system are definitely easier for 
English-speaking students, as, for example, the upsilon, 
which is pronounced like e in the. Certainly Modern 
Greek pronunciation should be no more difficult for 
Americans than the pronunciation of such modern lan- 
guages as German, French, and Spanish. 

Another objection often made to the modern system 
is that it complicates the problem of spelling, since 
several vowels and diphthongs are pronounced exactly 
like one or more other vowels or diphthongs. Before 
attaching too much weight to this objection, we should 
ask ourselves what our objectives are. Most of us, I 
think, would agree that our main purpose is to develop 
in our students the ability to read and appreciate 
Greek literature. Composition—the field in which weak- 
ness in spelling would be most troublesome—would 
probably be regarded by most of us not as an end in 
itself, but rather as a means to an end, although a 
very important means, it must be admitted. Absolute 
accuracy in spelling is certainly not as important in 
the interpretation of Greek literature as a thorough 
understanding of inflections, for instance, or possession 
of a good vocabulary. This is not to condone faulty 
spelling, but rather to point out that there are many 
other features of the study of Greek which are more 
important. In any case, I suspect the American student 
would find spelling less difficult than the Greek finds it, 
since a foreigner learning a particular language has a 
tendency to rely more on his eyes and less on his ears 
than the native does. 

Another minor difficulty involved in the use of the 
modern system of pronunciation is that the student 
trained in this system might find it somewhat difficult 
at the beginning to identify many of the Greek loan 


words in the English language. This would particularly 
be true of those words which begin with the rough 
breathing in Greek and have been brought over into 
English with an initial h, such as hydrant, hypnotic, 
and hypothesis. The teacher, however, should be able 
to solve this problem very easily by devoting a very 
brief period of time to an explanation of the principles 
involved at some convenient point in the course. 

There are various other arguments in favor of the 
traditional system, or against the modern system, which 
cannot be reviewed here by reason of limitations of 
space. Those which have been mentioned, however, are, 
I believe, representative. 

But what is to be said on the other side? In the 
first place, the modern system is a living thing, and 
as such can be made more attractive to students. The 
student trained in this system could tune his short- 
wave radio receiver in to any one of the Greek news 
programs being beamed towards Europe at the present 
time and recognize a great number of the same words 
he sees in his copy of Xenophon. An experience of this 
sort will tend to rid him of that impression, felt by 
so many students of Greek, that everything in the 
language of Plato and Xenophon is completely archaic. 

General adoption of the modern system would, I am 
sure, make courses in Classical Greek a great deal more 
attractive to students of Greek descent. These students 
ordinarily are able to speak Modern Greek, and almost 
without exception have a deep interest in Greek cul- 
ture. But if they are enrolled in courses in Greek, from 
the first day they have difficulty with the traditional 
pronunciation. In some cases the student who knows 
nothing at all about Greek actually has the advantage. 
Often the student of Greek descent becomes very resent- 
ful when the teacher tries to force him to change his 
habits of pronunciation. He feels that he has the cor- 
rect system, and that the instructor is trying to foist 
on him something that is not Greek. The result is 
that in many cases people who are potentially good 
students of Greek become too discouraged with their 
difficulties in pronunciation to continue with their study 
of the Classics. In many schools—particularly in those 
located in or near large cities—students of Greek de- 
scent make up a sizable portion of the class in elemen- 
tary Greek. If these people are to succeed in substi- 
tuting the traditional system of pronunciation for the 
system with which they are familiar, the teacher will 
have to devote to them a great deal of time that right- 
fully belongs to the other members of the class. Since 
the modern system would not be appreciably harder for 
those students not of Greek descent, would it not be 
for the good of all concerned to adopt the modern 
system once and for all, and get on with the business 
of learning Greek? 

I think the answer definitely must be in the affirma- 
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tive, particularly since those students not of Greek 
descent stand to gain a great deal from learning the 
modern system. Presumably many of them are plan- 
ning on specializing in Greek, and, if such is the case, 
it is almost certain that sooner or later they will have 
occasion to travel in Greece. Such of them as will 
wish to communicate with the Greeks in their own 
language in the course of these travels will, for obvious 
reasons, have ample cause for thanking any teacher 
who may have used the modern system of pronunciation 
in his courses in Classical Greek. 

In recent years we have been hearing from all quar- 
ters that it is important to our national welfare for 
Americans to acquire a greater facility in handling 
foreign languages. The great amount of attention be- 
ing paid by the army to teaching foreign languages 
proves the point. In the past Americans have become 
notorious all over the world for their refusal to use 
any language other than their native tongue. Many 
American classicists are typical Americans in this 
respect. It sometimes happens that a classicist returns 
from a long sojourn in Italy without being able to speak 
Italian, and it very often happens that our classicists 
spend years in Greece without acquiring a mastery of 
the language of that country. Yet, if we are to live 
up to the claims we make for ourselves, we should 
set an example for others. By speaking Italian and 
Greek when traveling in the Classical lands we should 
demonstrate to our fellow countrymen that Americans 
can learn to speak foreign languages as well as any 
other group of people. This would not be at all diffi- 
cult for us in the case of Greek, were it not for the 
fact that our system of pronunciation is so different 
from the modern system that hundreds of words which 
we know perfectly when we see them on paper are 
not recognized by us when we hear them used by the 
Greeks. Why should we not, by changing our system 
of pronunciation, take advantage of the fact that a 
great deal of Classical Greek still lives in the language 
of the Greece of today? 


Discussion 


In our discussions of how to pronounce ancient Greek, we 
seem always to forget one very important fact: that a living 
language is changing continuously, in pronunciation, in vocab- 
ulary, in structure. Greek has been and is a living language 
and it must therefore follow this definite rule of change. To 
maintain that the Modern Greek has retained the pronunciation 
of the Ancient Greek is absurd, and, as far as I know, is not 
maintained by any one. But equally absurd is it to maintain 
that the Greeks of Homer pronounced their vowels and their 
consonants the same way as the Greeks of the times of Aristotle 
and of the New Testament. I do not want to go into the 
problem of the evidence available for this or that pronuncia- 
tion as used, for instance, in our country, or in England, or in 
Germany and elsewhere; but I want to emphasize that evidence 
exists proving that changes in pronunciation were occurring 
even before the days of Aristotle. Perhaps the most interesting 
is present in no less a document than the official building in- 
scriptions of the Erechtheion. We are in the wrong, certainly, 
when we apply a system of pronunciation that might have 
been correct at one period in the reading of the writings of 
all centuries, of the Homeric Poems as well as the New Testa- 
ment. If we want to be scientifically correct, we should devise 
various systems of pronunciation to be used for the various 
centuries of Greek literary production. This, of course, would 
be impossible. Hence we cannot be scientifically correct in all 
instances. If that is the case, why not use the Modern Greek 
pronunciation for our ancient Greek authors, admitting right 
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at the beginning that we do not use the exact pronunciation 
of the times? 

The disadvantage of such a practice, as I understand it, will 
be a greater difficulty for the student in learning to read and 
to spell. The advantages of this practice are evident. The 
student will be learning his ancient Greek and at the same 
time be introduced to a modern spoken language. The absurd 
eraze for the usefulness of a subject will be satisfied, and at 
once the usual sobriquet of the ‘dead language’ will be out of 
place as applied to Greek. Very few of our students perhaps 
will have any use for Modern Greek, but, in our days of so 
many translations and commentaries, this has been maintained 
also for Ancient Greek. If they take Ancient Greek for the 
discipline it offers, a few more hurdles should not prove pro- 
hibitive. Those who are going to use their Ancient Greek, very 
often visit Greece and then their knowledge of the Modern 
Greek pronunciation will prove very useful. From personal 
experience I can state that our young scholars who go to Greece 
and have learned some ancient Greek before their trip. have 
a harder time to master modern Greek than the scholars who 
never had ancient Greek in this country. Their pronunciation 
always stands in the way of understanding the Modern Greeks. 
In years past, perhaps, they could read with some understanding 
modern Greek writers and newspapers, because of the vocabu- 
lary which they had mastered. But now even this becomes 
problematical with the preponderance of the ‘demotic’ style and 
structure. And certainly they would still have their vocabu- 
lary, when they learn the Modern Greek way of pronouncing. 
Since we cannot be sure that we are scientifically correct in 
our pronunciation at ali times, and since in using the modern 
Greek pronunciation we are being introduced at the same time 
to a living language, I feel that it will prove very wise to adopt 
_ modern Greek pronunciation in the teaching of our ancient 

reek, 
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Students of Ancient Greek are conscious of the fact that there 
can be no certainty about its exact pronunciation. The pronun- 
ciation used at present by scholars with more or less uniformity 
is regarded as only an approximation, though many think it 
must be a fairly close approximation. In recent times a move- 
ment has started in some quarters to foster Modern Greek 
pronunciation for Ancient Greek, and the reason advanced for 
the movement is probably the correct one. This reason, briefly 
stated, is that, in the schools of America at least, the study 
of Ancient Greek is increasing on the part of students who 
either speak Greek or are of Greek extraction, and who hear 
Greek spoken. 

But other reasons are offered. It is said that, inasmuch as a 
modern day does not know Ancient Greek pronunciation, the 
loss in giving up what it accepts as a substitute would be no 
great one. Again it is urged that, since the study of Ancient 
Greek is languishing and even at the point of death, every 
attempt should be made to revive it, and the new interest 
injected by those of Greek nationality would be the stimulant 
that might promote a cure. A further reason is advanced by 
those whose authority to speak in the case must be respected 
that, for the student who would go abroad and learn Modern 
Greek, the previous study of Ancient Greek is a disadvantage. 

Now this last point of view is surprising. It must be modified, 
however, by the fact that many who have studied Greek in 
the past and who will study it in the future will not go abroad 
and learn Modern Greek. And it does not put the whole case. 
It would apply best to the beginner. But surely the vocabulary 
built up by the student of Ancient Greek, in spite of the 
known pitfalls, must be of great service in the learning of 
Modern. Yet we must not balance theory against experience. 
The present writer can only say that in his experience Ancient 
Greek has been a great help in the study of the other. 

It goes without saying that lovers of Greek will do anything 
reasonable to promote the study of Greek, and hence will 
attempt to make every appeal possible to the student of Greek 
extraction. And if, besides making Ancient Greek accessible, 
the teacher could introduce the student to the best in Modern 
Greek literature, to say nothing of the more direct use of 
the language, that would be an end worth striving for. The 
justification for any system will, of course, be the character 
of the end attained, whether it is to be a limited and circum- 
scribed end or one that is comprehensive. 

A few considerations are appropriate here. However great 
the uncertainty is that the pronunciation which the schools 
have used for Ancient Greek is historically correct, it is certain 
that the Modern Greek is not the pronunciation of the Ancient. 
In the first place, Modern Greek is an accentuated system and 
not quantitative. To the Modern Greek the rhythm of Homer 
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is almost as foreign as it is to us. In the second place, its 
vowel system in no way reproduces the Ancient. It is incon- 
ceivable that a language in the age near its beginning should 
have six or more symbols for the one sound as in Modern 
Greek. Further, some of the milestones that mark important 
places on the road of change are well known. From the point 
of view, then, of richness of vowel sound Modern Greek could 
not reproduce the Ancient. 

The. question arises, however, whether this fact is important 
or not. As has already been said, its importance depends on 
the end sought. If the end to be attained is the reading of 
Homer, Pindar, Greek Tragedy, Herodotus, and Thucydides, 
and if anything of the rhythm of their language can be caught 
and felt, and be made to perform a function in the cultivating 
of taste not only for lofty sentiment but for beautiful rhythm 
in language, then it is of high importance. Some deny the 
possibility of this. To them one would say that in effect 
Greek literature is just as good, read in translation. But surely 
no scholar, no lover of Greek, or of any other language for 
that matter, could tolerate this point of view. 

The matter resolves itself, then, into the consideration of the 
end sought in the study of Ancient Greek. If the scholar be- 
lieves he can learn to read Homer and catch the feeling of 
his lines, the so-called ‘ancient’ pronunciation is an instrument 
that offers a nearer approach. And to this writer, at least, that, 
and a similar acquaintance with the other great spirits of ancient 
Greece, is perpetually the aim of the student of Greek. 


Washington University Tuomas S. DuNncAN 


Creative Translation: A Query and A Comment 


By Josep T. Cuarg, S.J. 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland 


I remember well the surprise which my sophomore 
students registered when they found at the top of all 
their quiz papers in translation: Translate meaning 
rather than words, feeling rather than phrase, senti- 
ment as much as sense. It was difficult for them to 
overcome the inertia of verbal translation habits, carried 
over from high school experience. I welcome therefore 
the many excellent points so expertly presented by 
Father O’Neill’. Every Latin teacher should refer 
students to this valuable study. 

While discussing various changes which it is ad- 
visable to make in a creative English translation, the 
author remarks: 


There is one thing, however, which would not be changed. 
We would not change the order in which thought follows thought 
in the original work, for such transposition would do violence 
to the coherence of the thought, and would render impossible 
a true reproduction of the author’s personality. 

This is a sound conclusion, firmly based on a valid 
principle of interpretation. It is the distinct merit of 
Father O’Neill’s paper to have expressed this truth 
with force and clarity. 

The author then applies this principle and proposes 
some detailed suggestions for creative translation. Among 
them we read: 

An English-speaking Cicero would remain Cicero through 
and through, but he would make certain changes in his rhetorical 
art. He would replace many of his long, involved periods by 
short, crisp sentences, but he would weave these short sentences 
into the roll of his familiar rhythm. 

Is this proposed dismemberment of many of Cicero’s 
periods consistent with the author’s fundamental prin- 


ciple? Do not the same reasons which demand the 


preservation of the original order of thought units, 
also require that their synthesis in a periodic sentence 
remain intact? If to jumble the sequence of an author’s 
thoughts is to misrepresent his personality, is not a 
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dissolution of their total synthesis in a complex but 
unified period a fault of equal magnitude? And could 
even Cicero himself save his familiar rhythm in such 
a fragmented process? An ocean roll of rythm is 
not the simple compound of mill-pond ripples into 
which it can be resolved without loss by the dividing 
units of punctuation periods. 


Cicero was a master of the short, concise, pungent 
sentence. He has employed many of them with telling 
effect. But he was also expert in the deft use of the 
period. I take it that his use of both in formal compo- 
sition was conscious and intelligent. Nor is there evi- 
dence to suggest that his audience did not have to 
think to understand his full meaning. Is it true that 
one can only apologize for Cicero’s frequent periods 
as though they were a foible, an unfortunate habit, 
an irrepressible flair, a sophomoric affectation? I think 
not. ? 


If Cicero had not perceived so clearly the interdependent 
— of his complex subject matter, he would never have 

en at such pains to do adequate justice to his knowledge 
when there was need to communicate it to other minds. Cicero’s 
subordinate clauses of cause and effect, of purpose and result, 
clustered about a circumstantial fact, are not idle jeux d’ esprit 
but an honest attempt to mirror the realities as he knows them. 


Reality is a woven complex of individual items, 
integrated into whole patterns of relationships. This 
unified web is reflected in the organic structure of 
adequate knowledge. And it is the precise function 
of the interconnected language-patterns of the periodic 
sentence to mirror this integrated knowledge of complex 
reality. In the successful period are unified in one 
whole all the reciprocal relationships of coordination 
and subordination, of cause and effect, of purpose and 
result, of opposition and condition, of comparison and 
contrast, of time and circumstance. 


I do not pretend that it is easy to convert Cicero’s 
flowing periods into English sentence structure of the 
same quality, timbre, and character. But is there 
anything in the King’s English that makes such periods 
impossible to achieve? I enter Newman as an experi- 
ment to the contrary. Or is there anything in the 
processes of human thought that forbids synthesis in 
concept and expression? 


I agree that the modern mind is too inelastic to 
grasp with ease a complex thought in a complex sen- 
tence. But this wooden rigidity is scarcely a subject 
for acclaim. I recognize also that average abilities 
in public address suffer from faulty instruction in the 
arts of elocution. But true rhetoric is not journalism, 
neither of the press nor of the microphone. And class 
techniques, I submit, should not be trimmed and de- 
signed to perpetuate the inherited inadequacies of the 
modern student. Frequent practice in the translation 
of the full Ciceronian period wherever it occurs is a 
positive exercise in constructive synthesis that will ex- 
pand the mind and enlarge by public recitation one’s 
powers in address. 


1 “Creative Translation,” The Classical Bulletin 20 (1943) 17-19. 

2 See Joseph T. Clark, SJ., “The Case for Cicero,” The 
Cassical Bulletin 15 (1939) 37-38, 46-47, p. 47. In this paper 
the view sketched above is developed at length. 
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Editorial 


The number for June, 1943, of Athene, “The American 
Magazine of Hellenic Thought,” is full of interest. 


“The aim of this special issue is to acquaint the Amer- 
ican public with some of the more familiar literary 
figures of modern Greece, and particularly with the 
poetry of Kostes Palamas, a dominant figure in a more 
or less active literary period.” Palamas died in 1943, 
at the age of eighty-four. The sixty years of his lite- 
rary life “roughly encompass what we can safely call 
the more formative and productive period of modern 
Greek letters.” Students of ancient Greek will value 
the opening essay for its excellent survey of the age- 
long struggle between the Purists or Classicisis, “who 
wanted to write like Xenophon,” and the Popularists 
“who wanted to write as everyone spoke, in the language 
of the people.” The struggle began as early as A.D. 
330, “when the people of the Greek world were be- 
ginning to develop their own idiom, the popular or 
vernacular Greek.” The First Crisis in the 6th and 
7th centuries was followed by the Byzantine Period (10th 
and 11th centuries), the Renaissance? the Cretan 
Period (17th century), the Demotic Songs (under Turk- 
ish domination), the Heptanese School of Poetry (19th 
century), lastly the Final Battle in which John Psichari 
and Kostes Palamas were the protagonists. 


This enlightening survey is followed by an interesting 
series of essays by competent writers: “Life and Works 
of Kostes Palamas,”’ by Eugene Clement; “Palamas 
and the Western World,” by David Harrison Stevens; 
“Rose Fragrance” and “Life Immovable,” which are 
selections from the works of Palamas, the former in 
Greek and English, the latter in English; “The Twelve 
Lays of the Gipsy,” an analysis and translation of 
“Lay the Seventh”; “Palamas as Philosopher,” by D. 
Michalaros; “The Critical Essays of Kostes Palamas,” 
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by George E. Mylonas; “Palamas and Phoutrides,” 
by David M. Robinson; “The Greek Academy,” by T. 
Leslie Shear; “General Characteristics of Modern Greek 
Literature,” by Andre Mirabel; “The Gigantic Sunrise,” 
by Henry Miller; “The Poetry of C. P. Cavafy,” by 
E. M. Forster; “Modern Greek Anthology”; “Let Greece 
Do It,” a fervent disclaimer of the Dérpfeld indentifi- 
cation of Ithaka-Leukas. 


If the spirit of a nation is best revealed by its poets, 
then surely the soul of modern Greece lies bared before 
us in its copious modern poetry, of which the June 
Athene gives an excellent digest. In a brief announce- 
ment like the present we cannot try to enter into an 
‘understanding’ of the spirit of modern Greece; in fact, 
we are expressly warned against such an attempt by 
David Harrison Stevens when he says that any ideas 
which foreigners may entertain regarding neo-Hellenic 
thought will strike a Greek mind “like curios bought 
by a rapid traveller,” or by Henry Miller when he 
characterizes Anghelos Sikelianos as “one of those rare 
poets whom one understands immediately or not at all. 
One does not approach his work through the intellect. 
To follow him in all his manifestations, and they are 
myriad, demands a collaboration of the whole being, 
which in turn implies a faith in the inscrutable con- 
tinuity of life.’ The truth is, anyone familiar with 
ancient Greek poetry will find himself in a strange 
atmosphere in this new poetry, which is neither Greek 
nor Roman, neither outright Christian nor outright 
pagan, neither rational nor irrational, but, apparently, 
a blend of all these elements. Two quotations will 
perhaps explain what we mean: 


O deep-sounding voices, 
O words of wisdom rare, 
Death alone is our God, 
The tomb, truth’s only lair. 


The following is Number 12 from Palamas’ “Father- 
lands”: 


Fatherlands! Air and earth and fire and water! 
Elements indestructible, beginning 

And end of life, first joy and last of mine! 

You I shall find again when I pass on 


To the grave’s calm. The people of the dreams 
Within me, airlike, unto air shall pass; 

My reason, firelike, unto lasting fire; 

My passions’ craze unto the billows’ madness; 


Even my dust-born body, unto dust; 
And I shall be again air, earth, fire, water; 
And from the air of dreams, and from the flames 


Of thought, and from the flesh that shall be dust, 
And from the passions’ sea, ever shall rise 
A breath of sound like a soft lyre’s complaint. 


Over a hundred years now, since the war of libera- 
tion, modern Greece is an autonomous nation that has 
an important role to play in the concert of Western 
Europe, a role that will be even more important after 
the present conflict. It is time, therefore, that we knew 
who the Greeks are, what they aspire after, what con- 
tributions they are able to make, as a nation, to a 
civilization that is now in the crucible. 


1 Athene, June, 1943; Vol. IV. No. 5. Address: 919 Wellington 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Tilinois. 


2 In the frankly enthusiastic account of the struggle we come 
across words which it would be unfair to weigh too scrupulously. 
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Letter to the Editor on Professional Unity 


By A. M. WirHeErs 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 


I wrote recently to the Modern Language Journal 
expostulating against the clannishness so apparent in 
our modern-language ficld, especially as revealed in 
the maintained isolationist scope and content of our 
various single-language periodicals. 

It seems to me that we modern-language teachers 
are erecting barriers between elements of a common 
cause. There is practically no interchange of contribu- 
tors between the journals separately serving French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, and English, as if all these 
occupied worlds set apart. The average teacher of French 
will subscribe to the French Journal, and possibly to 
the Modern Language Journal, and in all probability 
to no other in the modern-language field. Very few 
modern-foreign-language professors have a two-or-three 
dollars’ worth of interest in a professional English 
journal, and the professors of English have in the main 
less than two cents’ worth of concern for what is going 
on in the adjacent foreign-language ranks. My plea, 
in writing as above to the editor, was that we definitely 
abandon isolationism in all its forms, and have only 
journals that not alone admit, but invite, contributions 
binding our language provinces together. This would 
not mean necessarily that we should have fewer journals, 
but that all should have interlocking material that 
would attract all types of proponents and exponents 
of the modern languages of our western world. In 
self-defense, if for no better reason, our confirmed 
language and literature isolationists would then be com- 
pelled to support all, and not just a selfish part, of 
what are in all certainty common interests. 

And now, ‘rushing in’ upon territory where I may 
be thought rash and intruding, I should like to say 
a word about the periodicals of the classicists. Our 
Greek and Latin friends are at least not making the 
mistake of arbitrarily dividing those languages and 
literatures sharply one from the other, but they could, 
I think, with advantage move a little closer to an 
alliance with us of the modern-language fields. It is 
to be regretted that practically no one engaged in the 
teaching of English, French, German, and so on, sub- 
scribes to or reads the Classical Journal, or the Out- 
look, the Bulletin, or the Weekly, and that the classi- 
cists (amiably, it is true) return in full measure the 
practical indifference thereby implied. We both, mod- 
erns and classicists together, need to maintain contin- 
uously unbroken lines against influences that minimize 
the worth and importance of our subjects, and that work 
injury to their status as fundamentals for sound general 
education, and as bulwarks against provincialism and 
progressive intellectual mediocrity. 

I find myself at the moment reflecting shamefacedly 
that I do not remember ever to have seen the Classical 
Journal. In the institutions where I was formerly en- 
gaged, I was, like my Romance Language colleagues, 
so wrapped up in my own circumscribed affairs that 
I did not trouble to glance observantly at that honored 
publication; and in the college where I am at present 
the Journal is conspicuous by its absence, like all the 
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others of the classicist ‘persuasion.’ Unfortunately for me 
it was only a few years ago, by reason of some very 
special experiences forcing me back into a decent in- 
terest in the classical forbears of the modern languages 
we teach, that I began to bewail our unfortunate and 
dangerous cult of linguistic isolationism. 

Perhaps it is not for me to propose what the classi- 
cists might do to make up for the loss of opportunities 
through too rigid separation of our collective enter- 
prises into parallel instead of intersecting grooves. If 
they share my feelings they will evidently know better 
than I what steps are appropriate. My only suggestion 
here would be that they specifically open their columns 
to some who may care to write for them on matters 
not exclusively confined to Latin and Greek literature, 
language, and archaeology. Might not our classical 
magazines unbend a little, so that more of the rank 
and file of the teachers of Latin in the secondary 
schools, who are not positively concerned with research, 
would read them with regularity, absorbing thereby 
inspiration toward higher pursuits in the classics’ sphere 
from the wealth of erudition those journals display? 
A beginning of uniting the interests and the energies 
of all of us language enthusiasts might be made by 
the classicists if they could issue special copies, editori- 
alizing the benefits of inter-language unity and cooper- 
ation, to professors in ‘key’ positions in English and the 
modern foreign languages. It might be, too, that highly 
useful ends in the direction of united feeling and effort 
could be attained by reprinting general articles of rec- 
ognized super-excellence appearing in other intellec- 
tual areas. Excessive pride in publishing initiative and 
inchoation can sometimes stand in the way of further- 
ance of generous ideals. 

I had the audacity, in a letter to Hispania (May, 
1943) to propose that we of the modern foreign lan- 
guages, for reasons that appeared to me logical and 
necessary, should assume the ‘defense’ of the classics. 
But so far, except for a letter from a professor of 
Spanish, I have had no inkling of how my suggestion 
was received in either camp. 

Our two camps are assuredly in a very real sense 
‘divided.’ I do not anticipate that we shall be ‘con- 
quered.’ But we are certainly not realizing such prog- 
ress and strength as could come from publicly expressed 
and demonstrated unity of our respective language 
personalities and purposes. 


Professor Withers’ Letter to the Editor 


Professor Withers’ timely letter to the Editor of 
The Classical Bulletin is surely to be greeted in classical 
circles with enthusiastic acclaim, revoicing, as it does, 
the now historic “Open Letter” sent out by Professor 
Bayard Quincy Morgan of Stanford University in the 
fall of 1942. Classicists have very much to gain and 
nothing to lose by developing increasingly cordial re- 
lations with those working in English and the modern 
languages. Sometimes it is merely a kind of traditional 
inertia that stands in the way of such a desirable 
rapprochement. 

The proposal to have the classical, English, and 
modern language journals open their pages to contri- 
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butions from any of the languages is definitely to be 
commended and should be immediately workable, pro- 
vided, of course, there is some obvious relationship to 
the special interest of the journal concerned. To some 
extent, I believe, this sort of thing is already being done. 
The Classical Journal and The Classical Bulletin, for 
example, have never excluded English or modern lan- 
guage specialists from their pages.! Besides, The Clas- 
sical Journal and Classical Weekly are listing “articles 
from non-classical magazines” likely to be of interest 
to their readers. 

Here in Missouri we have had cheering instances 
of cooperation among teachers of the various languages. 
At the December meeting of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association held in Kansas City in 1942 there was a 
panel on “Languages for War and Peace,” where those 
attending expressed themselves as in favor of greater 
cooperation. Again, at the meeting of the same asso- 
ciation held in Saint Louis in November of 1943 there 
was a joint panel on “Foreign Languages for Global 
War and Global Peace.” In Saint Louis there have been 
joint programs of the Modern Language Club and the 
Classical Club. ? 

Beyond this, there are certain fields of study and re- 
search which necessarily bring together workers from 
the various languages. Linguistics, highly specialized 
to be sure, cuts across the fields of ancient and modern 
languages, of literary and non-literary speech, as an 
examination of any issue of Language will show. The 
whole field of mediaeval studies calls for a very wide- 
spread cooperation from a great number of disciplines— 
history, theology, philosophy, art, archaeology, Latin, 
and the earlier stages of English and the modern lan- 
guages. The pages of Speculum bear ample evidence 
of this fact. Scholars and teachers, therefore, who in- 
terest themselves in pursuits such as linguistics and 
mediaeval study will, by that very act, be moving in 
the direction Professor Withers advocates. 

Much, obviously, remains to be done before the fine 
picture of cooperative effort envisioned by Professor 
Withers is achieved. But it is cheering to observe that 
progress is being made on some fronts. 


Saint Louis University 
WiuuiAmM CHARLES KoBFMACHER 


1 [A paper by Dr. Withers, entitled “Latin, the Hope of Re- 
surgent English,” will soon be published in The Classical Bul- 
lettin —Ed.] 

2 [For its February meeting the St. Louis Classical Club has 
invited Dr. H. Marshall McLuhan of the English Department 
of St. Louis University, to lecture on An Ancient Quarrel in 
Modern America.—Ed.] 


It is with pleasure that we publish in this issue 
Dr. Withers’ Letter to the Editor on Professional 
Unity. Whatever practical difficulties may be in the 
way, his earnest plea for more “inter-language unity 
and cooperation” is timely and deserves the attention 
of all classical teachers. All languages are the product 
of the same human mind; all are but a polyphonic ex- 
pression of the same Humanity that has created and 
molded them; all language teachers have, ultimately, 
but one great aim. Specialization in their several fields 
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is a necessity ; ‘isolationism’ is a decided calamity. Clas- 
sical teachers and classical magazines will, therefore, 
do well to keep in touch with teachers and magazines 
whose main interest is in some modern language. 


The ideal set forth by Dr. Withers is worth con- 
sidering. More cooperation between the classical and 
the modern language groups would be highly beneficial 
and is, therefore, highly desirable. We have too much 
in common to regard each other as almost two hostile 
camps. We are all interested in maintaining a high 
cultural level in ourselves, in those under our care, in 
our country. United action, therefore, should be our 
watchword. If our readers have any convictions as to 
what classicists might do “to make up for the loss 
of opportunities through the rigid separation of our 
enterprises into parallel instead of intersecting grooves,” 
we shall be glad to publish their suggestions. 


The Portrait of a Roman: Marcus Porcius Cato, II 
The Consul 


Not since the election of C. Flaminius for the critical 
year of 217 B.C. had a novus homo filled the office of 
consul. Although opposed by the more liberal members 
of the Senate, Cato and Valerius Flaccus were elected 
for 195. Trouble had been rising in the provinces. To 
Flaccus fell the defense of Italy and the duty of sup- 
pressing the Boii and Insubrii,, who had already been 
defeated in Gaul during the preceding year. To Cato 
fell the lot of subduing the rebellious tribes and cities 
of Spain. 


Before his departure Cato delivered a lively speech 
in defense of the Oppian Law. This sumptuary measure 
had been passed when Rome was still in the throes 
of the Second Punic War. Its object had been to sup- 
press all lavish expenditure, especially on the part of 
women, on dress or adornment. On the day for the 
debate, the women of Rome mobbed the forum and 
the court, in the hope that by their lobbying they 
might once again be permitted to indulge in some of 
the feminine vanities. In his speech Cato complained 
that he had been compelled to make his way through 
the battle-line of women: “Equidem non sine rubore 
quodam paulo ante per medium agmen mulierum in 
forum perveni.” On principle he favored the law; but 
despite his urgent plea it was repealed. 


Cato now set out for Spain with two legions, eight 
hundred cavalry, twenty warships, and fifteen thousand 
of the Latin allies. There he proved to be a clever 
and resourceful general. Partly by stratagem, partly 
by smashing victories, he broke the strength of the 
natives. Severe to his soldiers, he was no less harsh 
to himself: “Nee in quemquam omnium gravius severius, 
quam in semet ipsum.” After the campaign he could 
boast that he had captured more cities than he had spent 
days in Spain. To each man he gave in addition to the 
common loot a pound of silver, saying that it was bet- 
ter to have many Romans return home with silver 
than a few with gold. For his exploits he was rewarded 
with a well-earned triumph at Rome. 
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Marcus Porcius was not a man to rest upon past 
laurels, nor one to refuse his services in the interests 
of Rome. After his consulate when war had broken 
out with Antiochus, he did not disdain to re-enter the 
army as a military tribune. The successful issue of 
this war was assured at Thermopylae, where the Ro- 
mans under his inspiration and leadership outmaneu- 
vered the Syrians just as the forces of Xerxes had 
outmaneuvered the Three Hundred. Taking a large 
force over a mountain pass at night, he surprised the 
forces of Antiochus from the rear. The rout was com- 
plete, and he was chosen to report the good tidings 
to Rome. 


The Censor 


No prophet was needed to foresee what course Cato 
was taking in his political career. The censorship, the 
office established to check laxity in the Senate as well 
as among the people, was the only goal for this ardent 
reformer of public morals. But before reaching that 
goal, he was to clash once again with one of the 
greatest men that Rome ever produced. 

An investigation was started in the Senate of the 
funds which Lucius Scipio Asiaticus had received from 
Antiochus after the battle of Magnesia. Cato delivered 
a speech supporting the demand for investigation. Afri- 
canus, who realized that the attack was really directed 
against himself, brought the records into the Senate 
and tore them to shreds. This magnificent gesture of 
defiance was of little avail—Lucius Scipio was forced 
to pay an enormous fine, and Africanus withdrew from 
Rome. Cato had by his ‘barking’ hounded the con- 
queror of Hannibal from public life. In his contest 
with the Scipiones he was victorious; age had not 
dimmed his zest for fighting in the field or in the court; 
but the time was to come when he too would complain 
that “it is hard for one who has lived among men 
of one generation to make his defence before those of 
another.” 

Backed by the conservative nobles in the Senate, 
Cato after two defeats was finally elected in 184 B.C. 
to the office of censor. There was no doubt much to be 
reformed in Rome. In a public speech he had declared 
that “it was the surest sign of deterioration in the re- 
public when pretty boys fetch more than fields, and 
jars of caviar more than ploughmen.” But the extent 
to which Greek and Oriental luxury had infected Rome 
at this time can easily be exaggerated. 

Cato’s term of office was to win for him the lasting 
title of Censorius. For the Romans it was a time of 
public weal and private woe. Among the first acts 
of the new censor was the dropping of seven senators 
from the list, one of whom was an ex-consul. Private 
buildings which had been raised on public domain 
were ordered to be torn down. Water from the public 
aqueducts that had been piped into private homes and 
gardens was cut off. All articles of luxury in the 
line of clothing, carriages, statues, pictures, and slaves, 
were liable to very heavy taxation. Tristis et aspera 
in omnes ordines censura fuit. 

Tight-fisted as he was, Cato was too much of a 
Roman to neglect the public works. He bought several 
buildings for public use and erected the Basilica Porcia 
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in the forum. Twenty million sesterces were spent in 
repairing the sewers and building new ones. The re- 
ward for his services as censor was a statue erected 
in his honor in the Temple of Health with the inscrip- 
tion: “When the Roman state was tottering to its fall, 
he was made censor, and by helpful guidance, wise 
restraints, and sound teachings restored it again.” 


Old Age 


If old age is to be measured by declining activity 
in body and mind rather than in years, Cato can hardly 
be said to have grown old. After fulfilling his duties 
as censor, he continued his policy of opposition to the 
senatorial oligarchy. He supported a number of laws 
intended to suppress bribery, dissipation of family prop- 
erty, and general extravagance. Though he was a stout 
defender of the oppressed provinces, he still retained 
his antipathy for the contemporary Greeks and Car- 
thaginians. In the year 155 B.C., when Carneades, 
Critolaus, and Diogenes came to Rome as ambassadors 
of Athens, he exerted himself to the utmost to have 
them leave the city before they would have an oppor- 
tunity of ‘corrupting’ the youth of Rome. Two years 
later, now eighty-one years old, he was sent as a 
member of the Roman embassy to Carthage. Alarmed 
by the strength of the rival city, Cato on his return 
to Rome not only advocated war but the complete 
destruction of their ancient enemy, Carthaginem esse 
delendam. Such slogans have a familiar ring today. 

The political career of Cato had been a stormy one. 
Not unlike him in this respect, Cicero could well admire 
the man who in his undis et tempestatibus ad summam 
senectutem maluit iactart, quam in illa tranquillitate 
atque otio incundissime vivere. Forty-four times was 
Cato engaged in the courts in his own defense, the 
last when he was eighty-five years of age—nec quem- 
quam saepius postulatum et semper absolutum. Plutarch, 
who saw much to blame and much to praise in the 
hardy old Roman, has written a fitting tribute to him: 
“Tt was natural, therefore, that men should admire 
Cato, when they saw that, whereas other men were 
broken down by toils and enervated by pleasures, he 
was victor over both, and this too, not only while he 
was still young and ambitious, but even in his hoary 
age, after consulship and triumph. Then like some 
victorious athlete, he persisted in the regimen of his 
training, and kept his mind unaltered to the last.” 

Cato died in 149 B.C. in the eighty-sixth year of 
his age. 

(To be concluded) 


1 [We regret that lack of space compels us to omit the 
author’s copious references to individual passages in Plutarch 
(Cato), Livy (esp. 33, 34, 36), Nepos (Cato), Pliny (H.N. 7), 
Florus, Polybius (esp. 31), and Cicero (De Re Publ.) —Ed.} 


Hamlet and Orestes 


Murray Smiry, §.J. 
Saint Louis University 


The fundamental plots of Hamlet and the Greek 
Orestes-plays are the same. A noble father has been 
murdered, and his son carries out a preternatural com- 
mand to avenge him. There are also minor similarities 
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In Hamlet, for instance, the scene is laid in the clouded 
past when half-barbarous Danes ruled England, and 
the Orestes-plays belong to the mythical world of 
Homer. In both, the protagonists have scruples about 
their missions; and these scruples give the plays their 
high emotiona| power, for in both the action is largely 
interior. The Danish Ghost has the same role as the 
Greek Apollo; and the shame of Hamlet for his mother’s 
grossness is similar in some of its effects to the ancient 
stain on Orestes’ family. 

Differences in the plots are noticeable but not 
fundamental. The most notable is the fact that the 
Orestes-myth makes Clytemnestra the main villain. 
We may wonder how Hamlet would have acted had 
he been ordered to kill his mother too. Another diff- 
erence is found in Orestes’ sister, Electra. She has no 
counterpart in the English play, unless it be within 
the character of Hamlet himself. 

A summary of Aeschylus’ play will show other diff- 
erences in plot. Aeschylus, being like Shakespeare a 
pioneer and therefore less influenced by tradition, merged 
three ordinary plays into a ‘Trilogy,’ that is, a fairly 
organized three-act play, called the Oresteia. In the 
first act, the Agamemnon, the Greek conqueror returns 
home from the sack of Troy, only to be killed by his 
adulterous wife. The second act, the Choéphoroe, which 
is parallel to the Electras of Sophocles and Euripides 
(and to Hamlet), shows the return from exile of Prince 
Orestes. He finds his sister, who has been living in 
misery with her hated mother and her despised step- 
father. The two plan and execute their revenge by 
killing Clytemnestra and her accomplice. Horror of 
his deed drives Orestes mad; and he flees, pursued by 
the Furies, his mother’s avengers. Euripides depicts 
a somewhat similar remorse, and also foretells the final 
salvation through suffering, which Aeschylus works out 
in his third act, the Ewmenides. 


The dissimilarity between Hamlet and the Greek plays 
is more striking in respect of dramatic presentation 
than in that of plot. The sights of the “Globe” would 
seem but little similar to the pageants produced at the 
“Theatre of Dionysus.” Prince Hamlet and his fellows, 
all obviously Elizabethans, exercise their magic on a 
bare stage. The impressiveness of the Greek presen- 
tation, which must have been tremendous, was secured 
by more elaborate means. Imagine, for example, the 
Invocation Scene in the Choéphoroe: at one side of 
the wide stage is Agamemnon’s burial mound; about 
it sway the dark-robed figures of weeping slave-women; 
before this Chorus kneel the sorrowful, yet majestic, 
Orestes and Electra; Orestes prays, and the Chorus 
responds; then Electra prays, and the Chorus’ pleading 
thrills through the audience. In this way antistrophe 
builds on strophe, and finally Orestes is nerved to the 
matricide. 

Shakespeare gives us nothing like that; so it is little 
wonder that his plots are more intricate and his char- 
acter treatment more full. And this, perhaps, is the 
main difference between Hamlet and the Choéphoroe, 
for the latter is a poetic pageant as well as drama in 
our sense of the word. The music, the predominance 
of lyric, and the impressive motions of stately, colorful, 
masked characters more than redeem the simplicity 
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of the Hellenic drama from any bareness. 

Another difference, and also a factor which keeps 
the Oresteia from being as shallow as the summary of its 
plot may suggest, is its high allegorical content. Much 
of Greek tragedy, and especially of Aeschylus, is a 
study in the problem of evil. Orestes is Everyman; 
the stain on his house is the Force of Evil; the Furies 
are Strict Justice; Clytemnestra is a link in the evils- 
punished-by-evils chain that began with Tantalus; 
Apollo is the voice of Zeus, and Athena is his wisdom. 
Such symbolization is not found in Shakespeare. And 
yet, Hamlet does have a high suggestiveness which makes 
it more akin to the Greek than are most Elizabethan 
plays. “Hamlet,” as Matthew Arnold puts it, “is a 
piece handling the mystery of the Universe ... a 
problem soliciting interpretation and solution.” Prince 
Hamlet is a bit of this humanity, which is ‘noble in 
reason,’ but ‘sick at heart.’ He is forced to live in- 
tensely or else to atrophy into mere brute; but he 
dare not atrophy; he must ‘be’ to the full extent of 
his capabilities. ‘Not to be’—either in partial not- 
being (inaction), or in the attempt at complete negation 
(suicide) — is wrong. Humanity is forced to live, is 
forced to suffer. Why? Aeschylus had come close to 
the answer when he made Orestes suffer before he 
could find happiness. 


Two other parts of the plot claim at least brief 
attention. One is that of the endings. Greek plays 
usually end on a calm note; the tears are tempered by 
a flight of lyric. Hamlet is in this point also akin to 
the Greek stage; for the play could easily have ended 
with the carnage scene, but fifty-five lines are added 
to quiet the nerves of the spectators and shift their 
attention from Hamlet’s actions to the nobility of 
his soul. 

The other part is the Invocation Scene in the Choéph- 
oroe, in which Aeschylus overcomes with a wave of re- 
ligious exaltation Orestes’ natural revulsion from his 
task. Euripides met this moment differently: just as 
Clytemnestra is entering the trap, the realization of 
the awfulness of his proposed deed strikes Orestes, 
and he has to be taunted and egged into action by 
Electra. Finally he yields. After the murder of their 
mother, both Electra and Orestes break down. The 
situation is somewhat similar in Hamlet Act III, scene 
3, where the Prince fails to kill the king. Aeschylus 
and Euripides reveal the horror felt by a man who 
is carried beyond himself into a dreadful act; Shake- 
speare portrays the gradual breaking down of a man 
who is unable to nerve himself to the act until it is 
almost too late. 


Sophocles chose, i his Electra, to ignore this problem 
of mental reaction which Aeschylus and Euripides had 
discussed before him. Euripides, honest puzzled pagan 
that he was, stormed and raved that Apollo had done 
wrong in commanding Orestes’ matricide. The sombre 
and Miltonic Aeschylus almost found the secret of the 
Sermon on the Mount in his prophetic suggestion 
that suffering has a value for character. Suffering, 
during this hour of probation, is a part, not of ‘to be,’ 
no, but of ‘becoming.’ Hamlet and Orestes are individ- 
ualized, yet typical, members of the humanity which 
is faced with “the riddle of the painful earth.” 
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